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LETTERS... 


Most Helpful 


The critique of our yearbook has 
arrived and it is most helpful in 
planning the new book. I am amazed 
at the amount of work that has been 
done. Could I ask you to send me 
one of the Style Books that you pub- 
lish?—H.F., N.H. 


impressed 


In behalf of my adviser and staff, 
I would like to thank you for your 
kind assistance (during the Yearbook 
Conference). We had a very interest- 
ing and enjoyable time, and we were 
very much impressed with your beau- 
tiful university —P.W., N.J. 


Huge Success 


The Conference was a huge success 
for our editors. They came home with 
much enthusiasm and many new and 
useful ideas —S.G., N.Y. 


We Hope To Improve 


Thank you for the 1960 Scorebook 
for our yearbook. We are so delighted 
that we were able to earn a Medalist 
rating. We are still receiving con- 
gratulations from interested people 
who feel as we do that it is indeed 
an honor to be so rated. Will you 
please thank the judge for the en- 
couraging remarks? It really in- 
spires the 1961 staff to attempt to 
publish at least as good a book; of 
course, we hope to improve—R.L., 
Ind. 


Why? 


Last summer we entered our year- 
book in the CSPA Contest, paying the 
fee which I understood was for the 
Contest and a subscription to the 
School Press Review. I read in the 
newspaper that we had won a First 
Place rating. However, we have not 
received the certificate, scorebook or 
the November Review. Why?—A.H., 
Pa. 


Your yearbook, Entry Form and 
fee were received and the book was 
judged during the summer. The 
announcement was made as sched- 
uled on the 14th of October, the 
first day of the Yearbook Con- 
ference. A press release had been 
issued several days prior to the 
14th so the press of the country 
could make the announcement the 
same time it was known in New 


York. We do this so schools may 
know as soon as possible what their 
rating may be, particularly those 
not represented at the Conference. 
We also announced we hoped to 
have the scorebooks and certific- 
ates in the mail as soon as possible 
but not later than the Ist to the 
14th of November. We ask our 
Board of Judges to send in the re- 
port of placings so we may make 
the release on time. We permit 
them to retain the scorebooks un- 
til a later date, if they wish, to re- 
view their work and check their 
comments. Sometimes, pressure of 
school work illness and other rea- 
sons delay an individual judge. 
This was true in the case of your 
classification. The November is- 
sue carries a list of placings. It is 
a long and careful job to make sure 
there are as few errors as possible 
in it. This, and the April issue, are 
always late for this very reason. 
We are sorry for the delay but we 
hope by this time everything has 
been taken care of. —Ed. 


Make a Decision 


I am the Adviser to our junior high 
school newspaper. It is almost time 
for us to make a decision about whe- 
ther or not we wish to attend the 
37th Annual Convention. Please send 
me a brochure that indicates the dates 
on which the Convention will take 
place, the hotel where it is to take 
place and the special rates charged 
by the hotel.—L.R., N.Y. 


The dates for the 1961 Conven- 
tion are the 9th through the 11th 
of March. The circular carrying 
the announcement of the Conven- 
tion, the outline of the program 
and the Registration Forms for 
delegates, has not been received 
from the printer at the time of this 
writing. Normally, it is placed in 
the mails soon after New Year’s 
Day. It will follow the usual custom 
this year. Our Conventions do not 
have a hotel headquarters. All 
meetings, except the final lunch- 
eon, are held at Columbia Univer- 
sity. The luncheon will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. We ask be- 
tween thirty and forty hotels to co- 
operate with us in providing ac- 
commodations for the delegates. 
About New Year’s Day, we shall 
scart making up a list of these 
hotels which will give their range 
of prices of singles, doubles, extra 
cots, and special or group rates. 
This will be mimeographed and will 
be available for distribution about 
the time you receive your circular. 
—Ed. 


The Cover 


The coverplate appeared originally, 
and somewhat larger, in the 1960 edi- 
tion of the Latrobean, yearbook of the 
Latrobe, Pa., High School. It was run as 
a facing page to that carrying the 
Foreword of the book which also bore 
the legend, “School Schedule Attempts 
To Provide Time For Every Phase Of 
Education”. The picture implies a 
wide range of learning, supported by 
the globe as a symbol of the endless 
search for knowledge. This is re- 
produced through the courtesy of Wil- 
liam R. Couchenour, the Adviser, to 
the book. 


First Semester Service 


Please notify us upon receipt of our 
file as we would like to be assured 
that our newspaper will be considered 
in your first semester services—HS., 
Neb. 

Everything has been received— 
publications, Entry Form, fee and 
Advisers membership in the Advisers 
Association. With respect to “first 
semester services’, we have only 
one rating a year. The files cover- 
ing Easter through the 10 December 
deadline give us an overall view of 
the publication program of the 
school. It is this in which we are 
interested.—Ed. 
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NEWS 


IS POWER 


By PROF. J. DOUGLAS PERRY, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEN I was your age I had a high 

school English teacher who, as 
a young man, had written several 
lines of memorable verse. I know it 
was memorable because he recited it 
to us once, and I have remembered it, 
lo, these many years. It went like 
this: 


“Time flies, man cries, and in the 
maze of days delays and sighs, Time 
flies.” 


He told us that ever since writing 
it he had been striving unsuccess- 
fully to compose a second stanza, or 
companion verse, which would ex- 
press in the same form a contrasting 
sentiment. That is, I suppose he 
wanted to say something like, “Time 
crawls, man bawls,” or “Time creeps, 
man peeps.”’ But he said he had never 
been able to find the words that would 
wrap up the idea with the neatness 
and finesse he had achieved in the 
first effort. He was almost being fru- 
strated by his failure, he told us. 


I, too, am frustrated today trying 
to find words to impart to you a con- 
cept that is in my mind. I want to 
give you an understanding of the 
might and the power that abides in 
news. That is hard to do because I 
am dealing with intangibles, yet I 
must explain, if I can, the fascinating 
phenomenon of energy being gene- 
rated by the impact of an event on 
the human mind. 


Perhaps I can make a start by giv- 
ing you an example. 

This happened a little before most 
of you were born. It was a Sunday 
afternoon. I was lying on the couch 
in my living room listening to a Phil- 
harmonic concert. Suddenly, the an- 
novncer broke into the program to 
Say. “Japanese planes in mass have 
jus: bombed Pearl Harbor and the 
Am rican fleet.’ Only twelve or four- 
teen words, but that news brought 
me to my feet with an exclamation 
of cismay. Within a matter of hours, 
tha announcement had galvanized 
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into action a nation of 140 million 
people. 


New may not often break with 
such dramatic effect, yet the lit- 
tle news of little people may produce 
reactions as interesting if less signifi- 
cant. A high school paper is a small 
news enterprise, but I hope nobody 


Prof. Perry, Chairman of the 
Department of Communications 
and Chairman of the University 
Television and Radio Committee, 
has had a wealth of reportorial 
and writing experience on news- 
papers and magazines, as a con- 
sultant on public relations with 
civic, business and governmental 
organizations, and with radio and 
TV. This article is the address 
he gave at the concluding session 
of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association Convention at Read- 
ing High School on the 22nd of 
October. 


on your faculties thinks of it as “only 
a play-thing.” 

A mimeographed, four-page paper 
distributed among the students in the 
smallest school represented here has 
the power to hurt the feelings of a 
sensitive child, inflicting scars that 
can last for years. It can damage the 
reputation of a worthwhile institution 
that it has taken years to build. 

On the other hand, it can inspire 
students to high-minded action and 
stimulate them to superb effort in 
sports, studies, and community enter- 
prises. That’s why you who are the 
editors, or the editors-to-be, of a 
school paper large or small must be 
persons of responsibility. You are the 
governors of a mechanism that gene- 
rates power, and that power can be 
a blessing or a menace. 

One day last summer, my son, who 
is only a little older than you are, 


drove the family car into the drive- 
way with the back end bashed in. He 
had backed into a very firmly rooted 
tree. He felt bad about it. 


“It was my fault, Dad,” he said. “I 
started back without knowing what 
was behind me.” 


“Well, Son, you know now you just 
can’t do that,” I reminded him. 


And I say the same thing to you. 
Don’t take your eyes off the road. 
Don’t forget for a second that the 
copy you are responsible for must be 
accurate, it must be fair; and it must 
reflect tolerance and good taste. 
Otherwise, somebody is going to get 
hurt. News is power. 

But I am beginning to sound 
preachy. That is not my purpose. I 
came to talk to you about the im- 
portance of news dissemination. Some 
of you are going to find a career in 
that field some day. If you do, I 
want you to enter it with joy and 
pride. 


Can you imagine America without 
newspapers, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision? Probably not. 


INCE this country became a na- 

tion, it has never been without its 
press. Perhaps it could not have be- 
come a nation without a press. Colo- 
nial editors and pamphleteers were 
molders of a state of mind that made 
possible the struggle for independ- 
ence, and the Revolutionary press was 
as vital to General Washington and 
the Continental Congress as another 
army corps. 


Certainly America would not be 
kind of country it is today had its 
growth not been accompanied by the 
development of systems of quick mass 
communications. The chances are 
that without newspapers and press 
services America would have remain- 
ed largely agricultural. Cities would 
be few in number and small in size. 
The country’s expanse would be dot- 
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ted by villages and small towns. 
Population would be limited by the 
ability to exchange information 
through person-to-person contacts. 


For this reason, industrialization, 
which is the base for so much of our 
big-city population, would be de- 
centralized. Actually, though, great 
manufacturing plants, as we know 
them, would probably not exist any- 
way. We2 would not have the markets 
to absorb their products. These mar- 
kets were built and maintained -by 
advertising. How can you advertise 
without mediums of mass circulation 
like newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television? How can you keep fac- 
tories operating and goods moving 
from store counters? 


ITHOUT organized news facili- 

ties, local government would 
have to take the form of the town 
meeting. Strong national government, 
based on democratic principle, could 
not be maintained without free and 
independent systems of news com- 
munication. Thomas Jefferson said 
that if he had to choose he would 
rather have newspapers without gov- 
ernment than government without 
newspapers. That is why the Con- 
stitution of the United States guaran- 
tees privileges to the newspaper not 
given to any other form of private 
enterprise. 


The fact is that if the thirteen 
original colonies had had no news- 
papers, the republic they set up would 
have been short-lived. To avert chaos, 
government itself would have had to 
establish news facilities. This gov- 
ernment-controlled press would have 
brought the country only a short step 
from dictatorship. The instrument 
for one-man rule or one-party rule 
would have been ready and waiting 
for the first politician with a will to 
power strong enough to grasp it. 


The free press always dies under 
dictatorship. It has done so in every 
country where Communism has pre- 
vailed. It did so in Argentina under 
the Peron dictatorship. It has hone 
so in Cuba under Castro. When Adolf 
Hitler was annexing German’s neigh- 
boring states, he followed a familiar 
pattern of conquest. The first ob- 
jective of invading storm troopers on 
entering another city was the seizure 
of radio stations and newspaper of- 
fices. These were more important 
than government buildings, ammuni- 
tion dumps, and centers of armed re- 
sistance. Communication is freedom’s 
breath of life. Every dictator knows 
that, and you who may be tomor- 
row’s editors must remember it. 


Two 


IKE a lot of the commonplace 

things in life, the press has a 
proper value put on it only when its 
service is disrupted. I know that is 
true at Temple University when our 
student daily is late in appearing on 
campus. Probably that is true with 
your paper and at your school. Think 
what it must be like when communi- 
ties are isolated from the world by 
disruption of communications through 
fire, flood, or earthquake. 


That does happen, and I can tell 
you that the confusions resulting 
from unchecked rumor are sometimes 
as hazardous as the physical dangers 
of the catastrophe. Imaginations run- 
ning rife are almost sure to set up 
chain reactions of fear and panic if 
there is no trusted medium like a 
newspaper to offset them with state- 
ments of fact. Imagine, if you can, 
the disabling effect of an atomic ex- 
plosion that wiped out every news- 
paper and radio installation in Penn- 
sylvania. Being without knowledge 
and without direction would double 
the sense of disaster. 


Even under normal conditions, lines 
of quick communications in an urban 
center are as necessary to orderly 
living as lines of rapid transportation. 
That’s why the newspaper business 
has a tradition that the paper must 
always go to press. 


Many years ago when I was work- 
ing on a midwest newspaper, a police 
emergency car, which we called the 
“fast wagon,” crashed trying to avert 
collision with another car that pulled 
into its path. A reporter for our 
paper, who was with police in the 
fast wagon, suffered a broken hip, 
but somehow he managed to drag 
himself to a drugstore on the corner 
and get a call to his paper. He told 
his editor the “fast wagon” had crash- 
ed and to send a reporter and photo- 
grapher to 2list and Illinois streets. 
Then he lapsed into unconsciousness. 


HEN I tell my students that story, 

I am aware that some of them 
think it is a little melodramatic. They 
are too polite to say so, but I can tell 
they feel it is on the corny side. How- 
ever that may be, the incident is in 
accord with the newspaper tradition. 
The people must be told, the news 
must go out. 


When fire disables a newspaper 
plant, its competitor across the street 
or across town is likely to make its 
mechanical facilities available to its 
rival until other publishing arrange- 
ments can be made. I once saw a 
disastrous flood sweep through the 
Ohio River valley, leaving six feet of 





water in the pressroom of the Lovuis- 
ville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. ‘The 
nearest plant that could accommodate 
the paper was in a small town thirty 
miles away, but the Courier-Journal 
published from that plant without 
missing an issue. 

The only thing that really stops 
the presses in these times is a strike. 
I have seen newspapers struck in 
Pittsburgh, New York, and Phila- 
delphia, and I have seen among the 
readers their manifestations of hung- 
er for news. Radio stations usually 
step up their newscasts and thus 
avert the dangers of unsubstantiated 
rumor. Even so, I have known readers 
to be willing to pay two or three dol- 
lars for out-of-town papers that 
found their way into the city. 


They missed their own special read- 
ing diets—market reports, box scores, 
comic strip serials. Absence of news- 
paper advertising was an_ incon- 
venience to readers, but to merchants 
it was a calamity. Department store 
sales fell sharply, theaters played to 
almost empty houses, and public 
transportation systems reported fewer 
people riding their vehicles. 

This all demonstrates the principle 
that students of social problems have 
long known. The newspaper, together 
with radio and television, is as essen- 
tial to modern centers of living as 
light and air are to a physical or- 
ganism. 


1? you go into journalism, you are 

entering an essential industry. 
Communications not only is_ the 
power, it is the necessary lubricant 
for community relationships. It eli- 
minates frictions by explaining points 
of view, and a school newspaper 
can do that just as well as a metro- 
politan daily. 

Human conflict is fundamentally a 
failure of communications. That is 
true whether you are talking about 
a fight between a man and his neigh- 
bor or the strife between an industry 
and its employees of the wars be- 
tween nations. When Russia closed 
her frontiers to the world after the 
last war and blocked every channel by 
which her people could talk to our 
people, war of some kind, hot or cold, 
was inevitable. 


No nation can secede from the hu- 
man race nor can it expel the rest 
of the world. We have to live to- 
gether, and to do that, we must be 
both willing to listen and able to make 
ourselves heard. Labor conciliators 
know that settlements are always pos- 
Sible if they can keep parties to the 

(Continued on Page 1.) 
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YOUR FUNCTION AS A YEARBOOK ADVISER 


By VIDA B. McGIFFIN, Former Adviser, The Piper, High School, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


LANNING and producing the year- 

book, whatever its size, is a large, 
complex and demanding job for all 
concerned; That is, for the adviser, 
the printer and the staff. Though 
here we have of necessity the inevi- 
table triangle, at its apex, so to speak, 
is the adviser, the teacher assigned 
to direct, throughout the year, the 
procedure that will result in the 
finished product along about May or 
June. 

The adviser may be more or less 
prepared for the job, more or less ex- 
perienced, even more or less enthu- 
siastic. The school may or may not 
offer a credit course in journalism 
and/or publications in which students 
can be trained and can work during 
the class hour. The yearbook may or 
may not be entirely extra-curricular, 
involving much after-school time. 
Whatever the setup, the adviser and 
the staff must produce: The annual 
is their job, and results are expected. 

Crux of the situation is the adviser. 
Whether accepting the assignment 
willingly or perforce, enthusiastically 
or reluctantly, the adviser is IT. 
Members of the staff serve more or 
less voluntarily, and the printer has 
not yet come into the picture. When 
he does, the extent and quality of the 
service he renders depends very large- 
ly upon the adviser, the latter’s ap- 
preciation of the printer’s importance 
and potential value as a member of 
the team. 


It is the adviser who must possess 
or acquire the knowhow to utilize the 
potentialities of the statf and the 
many services of the printer, and to 
co-ordinate these into a producing 
unit. It is an axiom that no product 
is likely to be better than the per- 
sonnel that produces it. The adviser 
is the key to good teamwork, good 
producing personnel. 


HE adviser is, first of all, a teacher. 
That teachers are now nationally 

in short supply serves only to em- 
phasize what we have known for a 
long time: There are not now and 
never have been enough good, ex- 
perienced, trained advisers to go a- 
Tound. Then, too, there is not suf- 
ficient understanding of the im- 
Por'ance of the qualified adviser on 
the part of school officials to result 
in emands that teachers who are to 
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serve as yearbook advisers secure the 
special training needed for the job. 
There is not enough realization of 
the complexities of the job, its techni- 
cal nature, its tremendous value and 
potential as a teaching—learning 
situation. Perhaps this lack of under- 
standing also exists on the part of the 
adviser herself, for it has been found 
that only a small percentage of ad- 
visers take advantage of Saturday 
workshops and/or summer courses in 
supervision of publications. 


Whatever the reasons for the short- 
age, it does exist, with the result that 
many a teacher (usually English) is 
“fingered” for the job of yearbook 
adviser and willy-nilly must deliver, 
must at least serve out the year, by 
which time, let us hope, she becomes 
sold on the job and accepts it for 
jinother and another year—to the 
immense advantage of the yearbook 
and the school. But all too often she 
barely manages to live out the year 
and asks to be relieved of the assign- 
ment. She’s had it! 


But most of us—nearly all of us, 
in fact—yearn to do a good job if and 
when we accept an assignment, how- 
ever frightened and unprepared for 
it we may feel. We realize that we are, 
first of all, teachers, members of a 
by-and-large conscientious, dedicated 
profession. We are educated people. 
We need only to know of what a job 
consists to make ourselves masters of 
it, eventually, or, over the short haul, 
to “keep ahead of the kids’. There- 
fore, let us see if we can define the 
function of the yearbook adviser, out- 
line the job briefly, and perhaps point 
the way to make it a little easier. 


T cannot be emphasized too much: 

The adviser is a teacher. As such, 
she should accept the fact that the 
yearbook exists in the school primari- 
ly as an educational device that of- 
fers excellent and almost unlimited 
opportunity in the learning process. 
It makes use of many skills and abili- 
ties, motivates in a sound, practical 
way through the application of what 
has been learned in other courses, 
such as writing, art, photography, 
business. It furnishes opportunity for 
concrete employment of much that 
has been learned only in the abstract. 
It is an activity that provides a very 
real social situation in which students 





and others work together, develop the 
co-operative spirit of teamwork, gain 
a sense of belonging. 

Staff and adviser are actually pub- 
lishing a book. This is a higly technic- 
al process; much knowledge must be 
gained and applied, with the adviser- 
teacher taking the lead. The adviser 
must constantly learn and teach. If 
she can emulate Chaucer’s scholar’s 
“Giadly wolde he lerne and gladly 
teche,” so much the better. She should 
have a grasp of and subscribe to the 
educational philosophy back of school 
activities, the yearbook especially. 

As a teacher, the adviser is aware 
that she is responsible for the school’s 
most expensive single activity, 
whether or not there is another per- 
son as business adviser: The book 
must be planned to stay well within 
the budget. Editorial staffs can plan 
with the sky the limit, but it is the 
job of the adviser to see that the 
final plans fit into the financial 
framework of funds available from 
sales, advertising, perhaps supple- 
mented by small sums from other 
sources. Again, it is educationally 
sound to require that the yearbook 
live within its income. 


HE teacher always likes to know 

where she and her students are 
going; that is, what are the aims and 
objectives of the activity. The year- 
book is a unique publication with its 
own purposes to serve. It is best that 
staff and adviser review these early 
in the game and keep them constant- 
ly in mind throughout the year. These 
we review only briefly here: 

1. The yearbook should be a me- 
mory book. 

2. As such, it should be a reliable 
record of the school year, as 
complete and comprehensive as 
the budget allows. 


3. If it is to serve the school, to 
survive financially, it had better 
be an all-school yearbook, not a 
senior class book. 

4. As it is the school’s most ex- 
pensive project, to survive fin- 
ancially, it must be worth the 
money it costs. 

5. The yearbook is bound to be a 
public relations agent: It should 

be a good one, mirror the school 
faithfully. 

6. The yearbook exists for the 
education of students, as a part 
of the learning process, as an 


(Continued on Page 11,) 
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“YEARBOOKS OFFER UNDERSTANDING” 


Abbreviated in the current manner to “Y-O-U”, this 
stands for a movement inspired by a Minneapolis business- 
man to solicit and dispatch to schools, libraries, and 
youth centers overseas as many yearbooks as they can 
collect. Carried on for the past dozen years, the aim of 
the movement is the development of friendship, good will, 
and understanding among the youth of the world. 

Last summer, at a meeting of yearbook publishers and 
suppliers, the question was asked why shouldn’t our schools 
enter into an exchange of yearbooks with the schools of 
other countries. This was picked up by a contemporary of 
ours and schools are asked to comment on the suggestion. 

Interesting to us is the fact that both these ideas came 
from people who are in a position to take a sort of ob- 
jective view of the yearbook field. Apparently, both men 
developed their thoughts independently but both came to 
our attention at about the same time. There is merit in 
both approaches and, doubtless,, steps can be taken to 
carry them out. 

In the case of the former, the sponsor has developed 
his contacts over a period of a decade and has specific 
outlets for the books. When the CSPA Yearbook Awards 
list reached the desk of the AP in Minneapolis, it was 
called to the attention of “Y-O-U”. A wire came in dur- 
ing the Yearbook Conference asking for surplus copies. 
A request had reached them for 1000 books for the schools 
of East and West Pakistan through the Embassy in Wash- 
ington. The Ministry of Education in Pakistan was an- 
xious to place the books in the hands of the secondary 
school students in that country. 

The second suggestion is still in the questioning stage. 
It has one fallacy, however. With the exception of the 
United States and certain members of the British Com- 
monwealth, foreign schools do not produce yearbooks. 
Perhaps there can be a meeting of the minds that will 
help all concerned. 

This is one area in which the Western Nations will not 
have to take a back seat. Youth speaking to Youth 
through the pages of a yearbook will do more at that level 
than most of our official agencies are able to accomplish. 


Four 


Those familiar with the school press movement in t.iis 
country know that more has been accomplished by show- 
ing a group of boys and girls a newspaper, magazine or 
yearbook produced by students in another school of like 
nature than all the contests, conference, texts and lec- 
tures can accomplish —and more rapidly. 


There is no doubt that a yearbook can perform a must 
successful diplomatic mission with little or no effort be- 
yond its own personality. Most of them will tell a good 
story; all will leave definite impressions on their readers 
or viewers. This accentuates our pleas over the years for 
more information about the academic program which is 
the raison d’etre of the books. We indorse these ideas and 
will do everything we can to help. Our interest has a 
selfish motive, too. If some of our staffs know they are 
preparing something that, in addition to home consump- 
tion, may create a distinct impression in some foreign 
school, they may be induced to tell a bit more effective- 
ly what the school has to offer them in the way of studies! 

> > <> 


TO PAY OR NOT TO PAY 


Under the heading, “Pedagogical Panhandling”, in the 
letters section of an educational journal, there was re- 
cent complaint of “school-sponsored alms-gathering” by 
students. Specifically, “Merchants who can’t escape must 
take an ad in the school yearbook for good will...” In con- 
clusion, “If schools need money for a worthy activity, why 
can’t tax funds be used.” 

Most Advisers and members of the business staffs of 
yearbooks—to mention only one category of school pub- 
lications—would agree that far more merchants “escape” 
than are caught in the advertising dragnet. We like to 
believe that advertising has been put on a business-like 
basis in the publications but we know that the idea in 
some instances is in a remote second place compared with 
getting the ad. 

Of course, if the bite could be put on the tax fund, there 
would be no need for bothering with such mundane 
thoughts as balancing a yearbook budget. At the pre- 
sent time, nearly every school publication in the country 
is on a self-sustaining basis. In blunt terms, that means 
that if a body of young Americans want something badly 
enough to work for it, they can have it. In the course of 
getting it they may have to use up some physical energy 
and a bit of gray matter but there are a few people still 
left in the country who will agree that this is the general 
procedure that brought us to where we are today—or 
should be. 

From another publication we noted a survey on Adviser 
status that indicates things have not changed a great deal. 
Some modest sums are offered to Advisers for their work 
but the majority settle for a bit of free time in school if 
it can be managed. Local factors determine the arrange- 
ment. Until there is as much popular acclaim over a top- 
ranking publication as there is for a winning athletic 
team, the Advisers will have to take their compensation in 
the satisfaction of a job well done. 

In our opinion, there is a bit more of “pedagogical pan- 
handling” in dealing with the men and women who are 
trying to help these students put out the best possible pub- 
lication than there is in nicking a merchant in the town 
There are ways a merchant may pass along his contribu- 
tion that are denied a teacher who has only time, effort, 
leadership, enthusiasm and faith in the youth of the 
community to contribute. If these could be reduced to 
dollars and cents, most Advisers would exceed their 2l- 
lowance for charitable deductions. 
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ESTABLISHING SOURCES FOR MAGAZINE COPY 


By MRS. NIEL J. BECK, Adviser, Keyhole, High School, 
Center Moriches, N. Y. 


ERE you a prospective contri- 

butor to a national magazine, 
seeking a market for story, poem or 
article, one fact would become speed- 
ily apparent: while some magazines 
are wide-open for contributions, wel- 
coming new writers, others are, in ef- 
fect, closed corporations. Sending in 
your manuscript to one of these lat- 
ter magazines would be, in most in- 
stances, a waste of time and post- 
age, for these publications plan their 
contents in relation to their own 
staffs and, except for “invited” con- 
tributors, have no space for sany- 
thing not staff-written. 


Similarly, in the school magazine, 
policies vary. In those schools where 
journalism classes flourish, the school 
magazine is often written and edited 
solely by the journalism class, as 
class, assignment, with grades award- 
ed according to the amount and qua- 
lity of work done. 


Even in schools which boast no 
journalism class, magazines may fre- 
quently be one hundred per cent 
statf-written—not because contribu- 
tions of students are unwelcome, but 
because such contributions are so few, 
despite constant encouragement, as 
to be practically non-existent. 


Since the prime purpose of a school 
literary magazine—from our viewpoint, 
at least—is to provide a legitimate ex- 
pression outlet for the students of the 
school, it is important to induce as 
many of those students as possible 
to participate actively in the produc- 
tion of the magazine. Those appre- 
hensive or diffident about their ta- 
lents, we try to inveigle into contri- 
buting anonymously or by pen name, 
if need be. 


O spark the initiative of this sec- 

ond class of student contributors, 
we have found, among other gim- 
micks, contests with several subdivi- 
sions—short fiction, articles, poems, 
editorials, cartoons ,etc—to be the 
most successful. Prizes need not be 
expensive. If the magazine budget is 
limited (as what magazine budget is 
not”), an enterprising local theater 
manager will usually be happy, for 
the favorable publicity entailed, to 
pro ide pairs of complimentary tickets 
for prizes. The local soda fountain 
or -nack shop will similarly furnish 
sun laes or sodas to complete the gala 
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evening for the winners and their 
guests. 


An added “bonus” of this stratagem 
is that often the winners of such con- 
tests, replacing their diffidence with 
new-found confidence, become valu- 
able staff-members, and even editors 
eventually? Because we make it a 
point to print all the usable materials 
contributed in such a contest, it is not 
only the winners who convert to mag- 
azine staff-members. What is more 
mesmeric than the sight of one’s own 
words in print? 


Aside from the corralling of occa- 
sional contributors, what other copy 
sources are there for the high school 
magazine? Of prime importance, of 
course, are the assignments to staff- 
members. Upon joining the staff, 
each new member fills out a short- 
questionnaire, giving his job prefer- 
ences, talents, desires, and special in- 
terests. In accordance with those ex- 
pressed in interests and skills are the 
assignments. If there are gaps to be 
filled, and trial and error do not sup- 
ply us from our staff-pool, we try 
politely to lasso someone who seems 
suitable for the job. 


OR instance, Boys’ Sports. Be- 

cause we have no newspaper, we 
try to cover, by timely magazine artic- 
les, departments perhaps not ordinari- 
ly associated with strictly literary 
magazine. By means of elementary 
sleuthing in the athletic and English 
departments, we ascertain the names 
of students who, being conversant 
with athletics, can likewise write co- 
hesive sentences. In this way we have 
corralled several better-than-com- 
petent sport editors. 

In addition to each member’s reg- 
ular assignments(s), the staff is urged 
to use ingenuity and imagination in 
the origination of special features, 
new departments, perhaps a novel ap- 
proach to a holiday or a season,—leap 
year is a point in mind. 

Even with a assignments and con- 
tributions, however, there must be 
copy lines set up from which to work. 
A few of these are obvious: 


1. Classroom  situations—provoca- 
tive, informative and interesting 
articles, editorials, and opinion 
polls stem from class discussions, 
unusual class assignments, or 
unusual methods of fulfilling 





routine assignments; 


on the 
lighter side, “boners” and un- 
wittingly humorous anecdotes 
rise naturally from the same 
source; 


2. Faculty—a natural subject for 
interviews, not only on them- 
selves, but for interpretation and 
Significance of news events in 
their subject areas; 


3. Administration — an especially 
valuable source for editorials, 
school policy, planning, admini- 
Strative thinking on controver- 
Sial topics, news items that af- 
fect the school; 

4. Extra-curricular activities—in- 
cluding student council meet- 
ings, class and organization 
plans, field trips of interest, con- 
certs, plays, social and athletic 
activities; 

5. The students themselves as in- 
dividuals—honors, special merit 
awards in art, music, or essay 
contests. Opinion polls, either 
serious or humorous make for 
interest, as much because of the 
individuals concerned, as_ the 
topics themselves. 


A series of articles, all under the 
same title, lends continuing interest, 
we have found: One perennial, always 
much-read, concerns the previous 
year’s graduates and their current 
placement in college, armed forces, or 
jobs. By dividing the list into fourths, 
the article becomes more personal and 
less a statistical report. “So You’re 
Going to College?” featuring articles 
by teachers on their various colleges, 
has stirred considerable comment 
among the upperclassmen, especially 
“Know Your School’s Extra-Curricular 
Opportunities”, dwelling on one type 
of activity in each issue, has swelled 
the membership lists of organizations 
very dramatically, we have been told. 

Fiction can be quite a problem. In 
our situation it has seemed most ef- 
fective to assign short fiction to the 
more ambitious members of the staff 
in a rotating manner so that no one 
member is overburdened. In addition, 
we make certain that no English 
teacher is unaware of our needs in 
any creative field, so that if any writ- 
ing assignment yields usable pieces, 
they will be forwarded to us. 

Although editorials are, first of all, 
the responsibility of the editor, we 
continually encourage any student— 
staff-member or not—to “sound off” 


(Continued on Page 1.) 
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POETRY OF THE MONTH... 


We are indebted to the staff of the 
CREST, the literary magazine of the 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, High School, 
for the selections on this page. 
Mrs. Margaret Arnold is the Adviser. 


Aspiration 


Desiring a barbarous country, a wild- 
erness clime 

Glorified in great silence, where 

A thousand stars approach and come 

To terrible light beyond a diamond 
air,— 

I looked among our skies, and having 
sought 

Long one pure planet of such light, 

Reaching in hope I turned my thought 

Upon the vaulted spaces of the night. 


Suspended in a womb of brilliant 
fire— 

Gem of great fire and heart 

Of light—this diamond suspires 

Transcendent mirror, with all-renew- 
ing art, 

Of laboring galaxies. Circling my 
parent sun— 

A mass of fading, yellow flame— 

I could not follow up and on 

My thought down vortices of stars, 
or climb. 


Soft and minute through tunnels of 
cavernous space 

Bounded by fiery eyes, in night 

Unshut. The yellow sun, its face 

Yawning with boredom, keeps the 
home fires lit, 

The circle perfect. 
stars 

Treacherously flaring, ghostly, 

In long deserts of our fears. 

Breaking away, we break away to die. 


Charles Ramelkamp 
Crest, 

High School, 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


To Defeatists 


No one can say that he has ever done 

All he can do, and quit, and then be 
free 

From doubt; life’s competition makes 
man see, 

Each time he looks, a race that he 
might run 

And win. Although he says he’s paced 
each one, 

He senses still an opportunity 

And knows that any course, though 
hard it be, 

Or rough, accuses if it lies unrun. 

Though oft soon spent, man must not 
stop to sigh. 


Outside are the 
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The race is fast; when he has fallen 
down 
On life’s long track, he has begun to 
die. 
He must give all he has if he would 
beat 
All others; if he wins, his laurel crown 
Has cost less than the briars of de- 
feat. 
David Parkinson 
Crest, 
High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


The Sea 


Sea, 

High waves, 

Blue and green 

Topped with silver, 
Pounding on the shore, 
Then, rolling out of sight. 
Peaceful, calm in the night, 
Sprinkled with moonbeams 
Shining so bright, 
Blue-black satin, 


Quiet, 
Sea. 
Nancy Brainard, 
The Owl, 
High School, 
Watertown, Conn. 
Pong Poem 
Serve? 
Abbreviated query stops 
With curve 


Of question. 
Opponent nods, and thin globe drops. 


Sphere 

And green-topped plane of table meet. 
Sounds clear 

Yet hollow 

The celluloid and wood repeat. 


Count. 

Six times the ball bloops back the 
same 

Amount. 

It mocks 

The even tempo of the game. 


Flick 

Of wrist as paddle twists the shot 
Makes click 

Uneven 

And twists the ball from landing spot. 


Flash 

Of moving paddle catches eye... 
When smash! 

Opponent 

Chortles smilingly, “Nice try!” 





Swift 
Stacatto battle rages on. 

Shift 

Of power 

Keeps up till the game is won. 


Strange 

How lacking is the silence then. 
The change 

Is startling. 

Then, rolling over table plane, 


Echo 
Of tired ball is heard once more 
As though 
Accelerating 
In diminishing bounces on the floor, 
Penny Gordon 
Silver Quill, 
Montgomery Blair H. S., 
Silver Spring, Md. 
In the happy dawn, and in the sad 
twilight, 
in sufferings and in adversities 
my eyes perceive your belowed like- 
ness 
in the same beautiful appearance, 
which never leaves my mind. 


There is in your soul the clear purity 
of lilies 

and in your face the ideal grace. 

You reflect in it your noble thoughts 

that make you admired deeply in my 
heart. 


You are perfect, my dear Mother. 

Trembling with emotion I regard you, 

and I read in your eyes the tender 
affection 

that you hold in your heart for your 
children. 


What a rare beauty, what an infinite 
grace, 

is behind your face covered by a veil 
of love. In you 

the jewels of your soul sparkle 

like the green emerald or the red ruby. 


I shall adore you always, dearest 
Mother, 

because to have you is a blessing, 

because, in this world, Mother, there 
is only one 

for whom no substitute can wholly 
serve. 


And in the happy dawn, and in the 
sad twilight 
fount of beauties, made by the 
creator, 
I bless you Mother with holy words 
that express all my great and glorious 
love. 
Shelly Donnenfield 
Jeffersonian, 
Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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News Is Power 
(Continued from Page 2.) 


disputes sitting around the table and 
talking. The important thing is to 
keep open the channels of communi- 
cation. , 


The newspaper is one instrument 
for this. Others are the magazine, 
films, radio, television, and press serv- 
ices. Each in its own way serves the 
general interest and they all offer 
challenging opportunities to young 
people who wish to enlighten, to in- 
form, or to mold the mind of America. 


The average adult American today 
gives more than one-fifth of his 
waking hours to reading newspapers, 
listening to radio, and watching tele- 
vision. These mediums of com- 
munication are all here to stay. They 
are the instruments both of war and 
peace. They also are tools of educa- 
tion, aids of religion, arenas in which 
political campaigns are fought, and 
marts in which business sells its 
wares. 


O continue these services, they 

need new blood. Old editors die, 
and new ones must always be coming 
up through the ranks. They need 
young people with good minds, with 
courage, with imagination, with 
leadership, with a gift for words and 
for putting them together. In brief, 
they need men and women of the 
kind that many of you are going to 
be. Such people are in short supply. 
I hope that someday you will permit 
yourself to be recruited to fill that 
shortage. 


I know of nothing more thrilling 
than digging out facts, some of them 
hard to come by; writing about them 
in a way that brings them alive, and 
then, perhaps in a matter of hours, 
seeing people reading your words and 
being moved by them. 


Anybody who serves the press as a 
writer or editor is a part of a mighty 
social force. This force answers to 
laws not unlike those that govern 
physical force. The force of com- 
munications comes largely out of the 
fact that news flows. It has motion. 
I know something that you want to 
know. I tell you. You tell others. 
Each of them tells several others. 
Thus it moves out in all directions. 
Like water flowing over a rock, this 
Movement generates power. 


‘ou can control this power, you can 
restrict it, you can beam it in desired 
directions to move the minds and 
hearts of men. But you cannot bottle 
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it up with safety or certainty. You 
often can obstruct it for a long time. 
You may guard carefully against 
leaks. But you cannot destroy a fact. 
If it is something that anybody really 
wants to know, it usually has a way 
of working itself out in one way or 
another. It may escape with a violence 
capable of destroying those who are 
trying to hold it back. 

This is the might and power of com- 
munications. We don’t understand 
this force as well as we shall someday, 
but what I have given you is part 
of the law governing it, as far as we 
can discern. Obviously, this force can 
be either benevolent or dangerous. 
If you are going to work with it, either 
as an amateur or a professional, I 
charge you to handle it with care. It 
is the only torce I know that is 
mightier than atomic energy. 


Establishing Sources 
For Magazine Copy 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


on subjects upon which he feels 
strongly. To our surprise, this has 
netted many well-thought-out and 
needed editorials, some struck off at 
white heat, by students thought there- 
tofore irresponsible and without sub- 
stance. In one case, an impromptu 
editorial from such a student opened 
up new horizons for the student, re- 
vealing depths of untapped integrity 
and maturity unknown before even 
to himself. 


Occasionally,—not as often as we 
could wish—a foreign language cross- 
word puzzle, or anecdote finds its way 
into the magazine, always with favor- 
able comment from readers who have 
struggled (or now are struggling) with 
that language. 


The copy sources, of which we have 
named only the most obvious, begin 
to shape up, and the copy lines to 
those sources become stronger and 
more nearly automatically as used. 
The more routinely the staff makes 
use of a large variety of copy sources, 
the more the magazine reflects all the 
facets of school life, making it truly 
an organ of the student body in its 
entirety. 


“Some Information Regarding High 
School Journalism” by Alan Scott, 
School of Journalism, University of 
Texas, Austin, in the March, 1960, 
School Activities, is a brief history of 
the school press touching upon the 
highlights. It carried information not 
readily accessible to the average per- 


son. It was interesting to learn that 
the Ka Lama Hawaii of Lahinualuna 
High School, Hawaii, was first pub- 
lished in 1834 and is still in exisience. 
Tne number one printed school paper 
was, of course, The Literary Journal 
(1829) of the Boston Latin School. The 
first of all school publications was the 
Students’ Gazette of William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
started in 1777. Quill and Scroll was 
credited as being the “monthly pub- 
lication of the National Scholastic 
Press Associations” which, of course, 
it is not. No mention is made of the 
founding of the first high school press 
association in 1916, the Oklahoma In- 
terscholastic Press Association, from 
which all have stemmed. The CSPA 
“was formed almost simultaneously 
with the Quill and Scroll” (Apr. 10, 
1926). Actually,-CSPA came into be- 
ing in March, 1925. April,.1926, is also 
given as the date for the first issue of 
The School Press Review but the 
actual date is March, 1925. The first 
journalism class was held in Salina, 
Kan., High School in 1912. 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion issues an 8-page guide, with sup- 
plementary materials, for the in- 
struction of its member-associations 
covering the annual School Press 
Writing Project conducted jointly by 
the NTA and the CSPA. Schools may 
obtain full information for participa- 
tion from their local associations. It 
is not too early to begin planning. 


A reprint of twelve articles from 
Boys’ Life on the Bill of Rights proved 
to be the most popular item in the 
Boy Scout exhibit at Atlantic City 
during the latest A.AS.A. Conven- 
tion. This was a series of colored car- 
toons outlining the basis of the Bill 
of Rights and illustrating both the 
abuses which lead to the adoption of 
the measures and their current ap- 
plication in American life. Educators 
felt they had great possibilities for 
school use. Single copies at 20c or $16 
for a hundred may be had from the 
Boy Scouts of America, New Brun- 
swick, N. J. 

John Bakeless, formerly a speaker 
on the CSPA Convention programs, 
has published his latest book, 
“Turncoats, Traitors and Heroes’, a 
well-written and authoritative work 
on such characters on both sides of 
the American Revolution. A student 
of history, he is the author of bio- 
graphies of Daniel Boone and Lewis 
and Clark and he served as a colonel 
in Intelligence in World War II. 
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These editorials “were regarded ... 
as original and appropriate for a high 
school paper” state Joan Jacobs, Edit- 
or-in-Chief, and David Chu, Feature 
Editor, of the HI-NEWS, Davis High 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. They 
cover topics of no small concern to 
high school students and those on 
which they have some positive opi- 
nions. Dr. Robert L. Dartt is the Ad- 
viser. 


For Society Participation .. . 


Recently, in the “Letters” column 
of the Hi-News, students suggested 
that the selection of members of the 
National Honor Society should be 
made in conjunction with the officers 
of the organization. Moreover, the 
General School Interest committee 
has recommended possible changes in 
the selection process. 

The Hi-News Editorial Board be- 
lieves that some modification of that 
process to include limited student 
evaluation should certainly be made. 

The constitution of the Davis chap- 
ter of the National Honor Society 
declares: “The object of this chapter 
shall be to create an enthusiasm for 
scholarship, to stimulate, and to en- 
courage the development of character 
in students of A. B. Davis high 
school.” 

Surely the participation of the So- 
ciety in the selection of new members 
would further assure the school that 
these new members meet the stand- 
ards of the Society’s constitution. Stu- 
dents as well as teachers can judge 
qualities of leadership and character, 
particularly when it comes to an 
identification of student leaders. 

The National Honor Society is an 
organization for the student body; it 
is only fitting that students have at 
least an advisory role in its make-up. 

Hi News, 
Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


AFS Membership 


The American Field Service, origin- 
ally established as an ambulance corps 
in Europe during World War II, at- 
tempts by an exchange program, to 
foster understanding, friendship and 
peace among foreign nations. Based 
on the premise that “familiarity does 
not breed contempt”, but rather un- 
derstanding, the organization seeks to 
better acquaint students of one na- 
tion with those of another. 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice of The Month 


Throughout the world the accomp- 
lishments of the AFS have been high- 
ly praised and leading secondary 
schools and universities throughout 
the country have participated in this 
program. A. B. Davis certainly de- 
serves to be categorized as one of 
these outstanding institutions yet it is 
the only school of its size in West- 
chester county that does not utilize 
the rapidly developing services of 
AFS. 


Scarsdale High School, in particular 
has made effective use of the pro- 
gram by rewarding those of outstand- 
ing leadership and service with sum- 
mers abroad. Those who are deemed 
worthy are nominated by their class- 
mates and then chosen by a faculty 
committee on the basis of leadership, 


A CONTROVERSIAL 


ON YOUR HONOR 


The Honor System at Mamaroneck 
High School is not designed to make 
students follow a set of procedures 
and by so doing become honest. 
Rather, it is system to bring forth 
ideas, not actions or results. 


Consideration of Ideals 


When a class discusses The Hon- 
or System and decides to become an 
Honor Class and functions as such, 
it is hoped that certain realizations 
will be stimulated within students. 
By following the procedures of The 
Honor System, the ideals of honesty 
and integrity are brought into the 
open, giving students a chance to 
give these ideals consideration and 
thought. 


The combating of cheating on tests 
is a small part of the goal that an 
Honor System should reach. Once a 
student has accepted the ideals of 
the Honor System this goal will ex- 
tend to thoughtfulness and consid- 
eration of others. 

People who feel that they are hon- 
est and are insulting themselves by 
joining an Honor System are not be- 
ing honest with themselves. No one 
is completely honest, pure and good. 
The more an individual’s mind is 
stimulated toward the ideals of hon- 
nesty and good living the better that 
person and his society will be. 


Responsibility of Education 


We heartily concur that people 
should create their own personal hon- 


cooperation appearance and ability io 
get along with others. Besides senc- 
ing students abroad. the school an- 
nually invites two or three foreign 
pupils to live in the homes of Scars- 
dale students. Although the cost is 
furnished by the student who is 
selected, this method of visiting 
Europe is more worthwhile than a 
“commercial” tour. 

The experiment has proved its de- 
Sirability by its stimulation of new 
interest in international affairs and 
foreign languages, as well as the re- 
newal of American interest in Euro- 
pean schooling and study. 

The General Organization and the 
administration of the new Mount 
Vernon high school ought to seriously 
consider participation in this worth- 
while and deserving experiment. 

Hi-News, 
Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


ISSUE 


or system, but can they, if they are 
not educated and influenced along 
these lines? Honor is not something 
we are born with, but something 
which comes about through the in- 
fluence of home, church and school. 
The honor System at Mamaroneck 
is a special function of the school 
with its only purpose being to con- 
tinue this influence. 


ON THE CONTRARY 


One of the criticism directed a- 
gainst our generation is that we are 
regimented, that the desires and 
wishes of the herd are of greater 
importance than the goals of the in- 
dividual. Assuming there is some 
truth in this accusation, is not the 
introduction of “The Honor System,” 
with its complicated rules almost 
creating a game of the principles of 
honesty and ethics, another step a- 
long he road to conformity? 


We are taught that there are cer- 
tain virtues which we should all cul- 
tivate such as honesty, decency and 
charity for our friends. But these 
should be the concern of each in- 
dividual, not that of the crowd. Un- 
der The Honor System, if one stu- 
dent in a class elects to cheat, the 
entire group is tarred with the brush 
of dishonesty, and if all twenty stick 
to the rules they are rewarded with 
a plaque for doing something which 
should be as normal as breathing. 

Finally, the lengthy “rule book” of 
the system states flatly that in re- 
gents examinations all the rules are 
changed. The Honor Committee 
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states: “The Honor System cannot ap- 
ply to any examination under the N. 
y. S. Board of Regents, since The 
Honor System procedures violate cer- 
tain special requirements of that 
Board.” 

In other words, when the chips are 
down, we are no longer to be trusted 
but watched, policed and scrutinized. 

It seems that each of us is respon- 
sible to our conscience and each of us 
must create our own honor system. 
One of the main purposes of the 
education is to teach ethics. If despite 
this fact, we elect to cheat, no Hon- 
or System will help us, for an es- 
sential purpose of our schooling will 
have been lost. 


The Record, 
High School, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Rating Corrections 


Typographic, transcriptive, arith- 
metic and other causes contributed to 
errors in the listing of awards in the 
November Review which are acknow- 
ledged herewith both regretfully and 
apologetically: — 


OFFSET CLASSBOOK 


SENIOR HIGH — 1501-2500 
First Place to Medalist 


ELM TREE, Hillhouse High School, 
Haven, Conn. 


New 


OFFSET YEARBOOK 
Senior High — 1501-2500 
Second Place to Medalist 
PIPER, Seaholm High School, Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Junior-Senior High — 1000 or less 
First Place to Medalist 
WHITEHALL, Whitehall High School, Ho- 

kendauqua, Pa. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS 
Senior High — 301-600 
First Place to Medalist 
LOG, Senior High School, Cadillac, Mich. 


Second Place to Medalist 
CHIMES, Washburn Rural High School, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Second Place to First 


MISTER SHAMROCK, Catholic High School, 
Pueblo, Col. 

SCARLET AND GRAY, High School, West 
Dafayette, Ind. 

SILHOUETTES, High School, 


Plainfield, 
Ind. 


PRINTED YEARBOOKS 
Junior-Senior High — 1000 or less 
Second Place to First 


LYMEN, Old Lyme _  Junior-Senior High 
School, Old Lyme, Conn. 
ECHO, High School, Curwensville, Pa. 


Additional Award 
OFFSET YEARBOOK 


Senior High — 301-600 


INDE, High School, Hanover, N. H. 


December, 1960 


HIGH SCHOOL PAPERS GET 


PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


By JACK R. HUNTER 


There are nearly 500 high schools 
in Virginia. No more than a third of 
these have some kind of news publica- 
tion, ranging from irregularly di- 
stributed, mimeographed one-pagers 
to printed weeklies. Several of the 
latter are great enterprises in which 
the writing is lucid and precise, the 
make-up well conceived and the per- 
spective of the paper not at all juve- 
nile. 


Nevertheless, many Virginia high 
school newspapers are obviously in 
need of technical guidance, and it 
would not be unfair to their faculty 
advisers (few of whom are paid for 
this work) to note that most of them 
are not trained in journalism. As 
a generally fair observation, I be- 
lieve it can be said that the remark- 
able thing about high school news- 
papers in the state is that so many 
manage to get printed and are read- 
able. 


(It probably can be said fairly, al- 
so, that this is true despite the indif- 
ference of the commercial newspaper 
people of Virginia. If you doubt it, 
ask yourself—how many times have 
you, a working newsman or a pub- 
lisher whose future depends on a 
capable writing staff, talked to a high 
school newspaper staff about effective 
writing, make-up or printing? For 
that matter, how many of you have 
sought to steer a promising high 
school writer into a proper course of 
preparation for newspaper work?) 


Service Begun 


The Richmond Professional In- 
stitute Department of Journalism last 
year began a program which, the 
faculty members hope, will eventual- 
ly be expanded into a service of de- 
tailed help for any public high school 





Jack R. Hanter, a native of Hil- 
ton Village and graduate of the 
University of Virginia, is assistant 
state editor of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. He has been on 
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fessional Institute, where he is 
acting director of the Department 
of Journalism. 
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news publication in the state. As 
started in midwinter and resumed 
this fall, the service is limited to 
printed papers and includes make-up 
guidance by diagrams, general cri- 
ticism; of writing and evaluation of 
over-all content. 


Although only public high schools 
were notified of the service last year, 
a number of private schools’ papers 
sought our advice and were answer- 
ed. 


Briefly, here is the way it works: A 
papers’ adviser sends us a copy of an 
issue in a first-class envelope, en- 
closed with a self- addressed envelope 
bearing first class postage for return 
of the paper and rating sheet. 


Stories Marked 


Journalism instructors (who are 
professional newsmen in the employ 
of Richmond Newspapers, Inc.) and 
advanced journalism students go over,. 
each issue submitted, marking the 
stories with colored pencil. Some ob- 
servations concerning make-up are 
noted in the margin. Detailed notes 
about makeup are written on rating 
Sheets and, where needed, suggested 
variations of make-up are drawn on 
diagram sheets. Sometimes, also, a 
rewrite of a story is sent. 

At present, there is no attempt to 
keep more than a general record of 
progress from issue to issue, and 
there is no attempt to foster competi- 
tion among any papers submitted. 
Something along this line may be at-. 
tempted if the service proves itself 
to the high schools. Eventually too, 
annual seminars for high school jour- 
nalists and their advisers may grow, 
out of this program. 


There is a need for an expanded 
service of this nature in Virginia. It 
will benefit our department, the high 
school students and, ultimately, Vir- 
ginia newspapers. 


The Criterion, newspaper of Central 
High School, Bridgeport, Conn., celeb- 
rated its 50th Anniversary of publica- 
tion with a luncheon at the Strat- 
field Hotel during the observance of 
National Newspaper Week. Present 
among the guests were the first edit- 
or-in-chief and the first business 
manager, now prominent business- 
men in the city, leading citizens of 
the town, Mrs Frances K. Ryan, the 
current Adviser, and the members. of 
the staff. . 





The staff of the RAM’S HORN, 
newspaper of Clarkestown Senior 
High School, New City, N. Y., under 
the direction of Fred Gritman, Jr., the 
Adviser, selected these features for 
this issue. 


Ps-s-st... 
A Little Bird Told Us 


A little bird we know happened to 
be sitting in the rafters of the RAM’S 
HORN meeting room as this issue 
“went to press”; a term which, in 
newspaper lingo, means the week in 
which the editor-in-chief goes mad, 
the assistant editor is fired, room 135 
typewriters are ruined by despairing 
two-fingered typists, and the RAM’S 
HORN miraculously gets to the 
printer! 

But as we were saying before we 
digressed, the little bird has very 
acute ears, and managed to write on 
the rafters (with the tears of the 
editorial staff) the various scraps of 
sparkling dialogue which ensued: 

(snarl): “Paul Zingale, get in here 
“150 
words??? WHADDYA mean 150 
words???? Who dya think I am, 
Walter Winchell?????”... “Who messed 
up the margins on this lousy type- 
writer????”... “You do NOT capitalize 
Buddhist!”... “Isn’t he cute??”... (long 
sigh)... “Who’s putting on that smelly 


nail polish??’... “I know!! Listen to 
me!!”... (sneer) “Listen to the voice 
of experience!!”... “Go do your Span- 
ish”... “Let me stress and empha- 
size...” ..“What exactly have you 
done on your page??”... (muffled 
curses)... “NOTHING???”... (Muttered 


apologies)... "But I want the Mr. El- 
lerbe story!! Page three has enough 
as it is!! I don’t have anything” 
..(Sobs)... “Mr. Malloy, is fingernails 
singular or plural?”... “Stein, you 
haven’t done a single thing this issue. 
You’re holding up the whole works!! 
Where is your Crackerbarrel?? You 
HAVEN’T WRITTEN IT???”... 
(Screams)... (A figure is seen escaping 
surreptitiously out the door)... “I 
think this whole thing is ridicu- 
lous!!”... “the New York Times doesn’t 
have first-name byiines!!” ...“.We are 
not the New York Times!” ...(mad 
mumblings)... “What this paper needs 
is a sense of humor” ...“Hey listen, are 
you people proofreading your stories?? 
You’re not. You’re WHAT???” 
(Double-take)... “You see, you have 
30 words in this column, 10 in this 
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Features Of The Month 


little indentation, 50 in the two- 
columned introduction...“ ...(bewilder- 
ed head-scratching)... “I wish I had 
gone further in math than eighth 
grade!!’ ...“I’s ‘schools are’” ...Whad- 
dya mean ‘school’ it’s ‘school is! Didn’t 
you ever have English grammar???”... 
(Wails)... “I’m failing all my subjects 
because of this time-consuming---- 
newspaper!!”... “I quit”... “Nobody 
needs you!” ...Psssst! Mr. G’s com- 
ing!” ...(dhurried scramblings)... “Well 
kids, how’s it coming??” ...“Oh fine, 
Mr. Gritmon, just fine, just dandy, 
just...” ...“O.K., let’s get to press”... 
“Page Two!! Where’s page two? Who 
stole Page Two???? Where are those 
darn paper clips??” ...(more sobs)... 
“Oh, we’ll never get to press’... “Come 
on, Scholl stop wailing and let’s 
go”’... ec a 
PRESS” ...But, page twooooo.” 

Our bird couldn’t bear any more. 
He went home, took some aspirins, 
and bought a copy of the NEW YORK 
TIMES. (traitor). 

K. Stein, 

Ram’s Horn, 
Clarkestown H. S., 
New City, N. Y. 


Cattle Versus Peaches 


As the caterpillar said to Alice— 
“Who-o are you-u?” 

Remember Alice’s reply: 

"I-I hardly know, sir, just at pre- 
sent—at least I know who I was 
when I got up this morning, but 
I think I must have been changed 
several times since then.” 

This is the answer invariably re- 
ceived from students staggering out 
of the Vocational Board Building in 
New City after five hours of their 
special brand of testing. 

Using such prying questions as 
“Would you rather tend cattle or 
trim peach trees?’, these people find 
out whether you should be a teacher, 
a technician, a nurse or a secretary. 

The tests, are invaluable guides to 
those who are undecided or who have 
doubts about college and vocational 
choices. 

Contrary to most crystal ball pre- 
dictions these tests have genuine 
value. Follow-ups on kids who took 
the tests as long ago as 1947 have 
proven that they really do know who 
you are, even if you don’t, when the 
tests are over. 

Ram’s Horn, 
Charlestown, H. S., 
New City, N. Y. 


Chemistry 


Another season, another reason, for 
makin’ potasium permanganate .., 
That’s the song of Mr. Ellerby’s 
chemistry classes again this year. The 
term began with a bang (Ba2 Ng?) 
when sodium and potassium were 
dropped into some water with really 
explosive results. Nobody’s ever going 
to sleep in that class! 

That Mr. Ellerbe, a former resident 
of South Carolina, is attempting to 
blow up the school for the Con- 
federacy is an old axiom his students 
are grinding. This teacher is very 
particular about his assignments and 
keeps students under constant sur- 
valence, which is a chart thing to do. 

His classes are the only ones to 
which pupils are summoned by ‘south- 
ern bells’. I wonder what the formula 
is for mint julip! Here’s one room in 
which everyone is expected to do a 
‘bang-up’ job. At least they do on 
his ‘pop’ tests. 

Can you draw out a jet? No, we 
haven’t lost our chromic-picking 
minds, that’s melting glass tubing un- 
til stretching the point too far—for 
sharper students. 

So if you hear someone singing ‘Yo 
Ho Ho and a bottle of Sulfuric Acid’ 
don’t run—FLY—before you make an 
‘acid’ of yourself’. 


Ram’s Horn, 
Clarkestown, H. S., 
New City, N. Y. 


A Step in Time Saves Nine.. 
Girl Learns Time, 


Buses Wait for No One 


Karen did not know exactly why she 
was doing it. All she knew was that 
some inner force compelled her to 
run faster, faster... 

Occasionally, her eyes glanced at 
the clock on the bank and then she 
would run even faster to reach her 
destination, hoping that she would 
make it on time. 

Ordinarily, she would have been ex” 
hausted from running such a long 
distance. Yet it seemed as if some 
unseen force pushed her along. 

Karen imagined that all the people 
were staring at her as she whizzed by 
But she kept running. She passed 
many trees, familar hruseg, small 
neighborhood stores, and people, but 
everything seemed to be a blur as she 
ran. 

Her eyes again glanced at the clock 
and she seemed to run faster as the 
fateful hour drew closer. 


The School Press Review 
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Ai last she could see her destination 
as she flew around the corner, but 
still she kept running. 

Suddenly Karen stopped. She had 
reached her destination. She had 
missed the bus! 

The Outpost, 
Redford High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Your Function As 
A Yearbook Adviser 


(Cotinued from Page 3.) 


outlet into print for student 
writing, art, photography; for 
the application of such skills as 
typing, bookkeeping, selling sub- 
scriptions and advertising, set- 
ting up budgets, making uni- 
form specifications for printers’ 
bids, learning the principles of 
layout, the techniques of plan- 
ning a book, etc. ad infinitum. 
(The list is too long to give 
here). 


Just as in any other learning sit- 
uation, the adviser cannot teach 
what she does not know. The adviser 
who hopes to put out a good book 
must know the fundamental quali- 
ties of a book that meets minimum 
requirements. If she knows these and 
sees that her staff knows them, then 
together they can apply and, meet 
these standards and go as far above 
and beyond them as their collective 
creative abilities allow. The basic 
standards are set up in scorebooks 
of critical services, in professional 
magazines in articles by expe- 
rienced advisers and judges. They are 
also taught, together with procedure 
for accomplishing them, in Saturday 
workshops, summer courses, etc. There 
is not time to review them here. A 
list of less than dozen points would 
cover all; and even the beginning ad- 
viser — because she is a trained 
teacher, an educated person—has ac- 
quired the learning skills to enable 
her to locate and master these re- 
quirements and to see that they are 
learned and observed by her staff. 


S a teacher, the adviser will find 

need for all the characteristics 
of the good instructor: Kindness, pa- 
tience, co-operative spirit, fairness, 
sense of humor, and an infinite capa- 
city for understanding, hard work and 
prodigality of time. As a teacher, the 
adviser will keep up-to-date in her 
“subject matter”. She will no more 
countenance use of the discarded 
traditional, the obsolete, the inane, 
the trivial, the false than would the 
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science teacher, the teacher of ma- 
thematics, social studies, languages. 
She will not hold onto outworn me- 
thods and discarded theories. 


Just as she would not expect her 
board of education to purchase tubs 
and washboards or wood-burning 
ranges for the home economics de- 
partment of a new high school, 
neither would she permit use of baby 
pictures,, snapshot pages, prophecies, 
wills, class histories, mock elections, 
etc. in the yearbook. Students are 
very conservative, tradition-bound. If 
they need to be sold on an annual 
that is modern, up-to-minute, as real 
as the school itself, it is up the ad- 
viser to do the selling job. 


From a student’s first day on the 
yearbook staff, he should learn that 
the book belongs to the school, not 
to the staff, not to the adviser. It 
is only their job to produce it for the 
school. Producing the yearbook is 
not a one-man job, a staff-alone job, 
It is much too big, too complex and 
comprehensive an undertaking for 
any one person or any one group. It 
is essentially a teamwork production. 
On the team are the adviser, the staff 
and the printer, each with his or her 
own part to play but all working to- 
gether, functioning as a unit to pro- 
duce the best book possible. 


The adviser must never abdicate her 
office. Not only is it her function as 
a teacher to teach the staff what it 
needs to know; she must also serve 
as a sort of player-manager. She is 
a vital part of the team and the staff 
must be made to realize that in the 
end it is she who is held responsible 
for the results, the quality of the 
work done all along the line. 


ROM the staff’s point of view, the 

most important single asset it can 
have is a good, informed, interested 
adviser, one who has many or most of 
the qualities of a good teacher. Inter- 
views with staff members from edit- 
ors and business managers down to 
the most lowly freshman fledging, 
show that students want and feel that 
they have a right to expect certain 
things from the adviser. Let us check 
these briefly and as concretely as 
possible, omitting those already men- 
tioned. 


The staff wants leadership from 
the adviser. If the teamwork idea has 
been thoroughly instilled, both staff 
and adviser know that this does not 
mean dictatorship. Leadership re- 
quires that the adviser see ahead of 
the staff, know the whole job, be well 
grounded in the fundamentals of a 
good yearbook and the procedure for 


producing it. Leadership requires that 
the adviser know and accept the full 
extent of her responsibility. It ex- 
pects of her delineation and assign- 
ment of staff members’ individual 
responsibilities and seeing that they 
are assumed and met. Leadership on 
her part includes motivation of stu- 
dent leadership. It means seeing the 
job all the way through to the end. 
It includes organization of work day 
by day, month by month; setting up 
of production schedules so that each 
unit goes to press on time; fitting 
the yearbook into the time budget of 
the students. 

Leadership takes for granted knowl- 
edge of procedure in yearbook pro- 
duction: The adviser leads in insist- 
ing upon the planning and making 
of a complete dummy, though the 
staff does all the work of making 
layouts, planning pictures, writing 
copy, etc. (It is assumed that the 
staff has been taught and has learn- 
ed how to do all these things). Re- 
sponsible leadership requires that the 
adviser supervise all staff activity, 
carefully check all plans. see that er- 
rors in judgment and taste are cor- 
rected by the students. 


HE staff wants the adviser to save 

it from making mistakes of the ir- 
revocable kind. Where there is a right 
and wrong, the staff expects the ad- 
viser to discuss the matter, to teach, 
to explain, but to make the final de- 
cision if necessary. An idea that at 
first seems wonderful can work out 
to the embarrassment of all con- 
cerned unless it is toned down, re- 
vised, or perhaps even abandoned. 


Another area in which the staff 
wants the adviser to function is in 
selection of the staff heads, section 
editors, or even possibly underlings. 
Working together, living together, can 
be easier all around if final approval 
of student assignment is up to the 
adviser. She should be able to off- 
set such subjective judgments as 
mere popularity, over--aggressiveness, 
wanting the name without the game, 
etc. Willingness on the part of the 
adviser to assume this responsibility 
avoids time and again putting the 
students, the staff, on the spot. Here a 
plan of getting high positions through 
a promotion system seems fairest 
and more satisfactory all around. 
When a staff head has earned his or 
her job through long service and real 
merit, there is little or no question of 
unfairness or dissatisfaction with the 
resulting appointment. For all other 
positions except those on a promotion 
basis, it is perhaps best for adviser 
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and staff to talk over and reach 
agreement. 

The staff wants an adviser who is 
there to answer questions, give in- 
struction, arbitrate differences when 
problems arise. In a talk before a 
state press association sectional meet- 
ing a few years ago, a young man 
said that his idea of an adviser was 
one who “put his staff to work and 
then went out for a cup of coffee”. 
While the adviser probably can’t be 
with the staff every work session, or 
every minute, she should certainly 
be available most of the time. 

The adviser who can bring to her 
work at least a modicum of enthu- 
siasm pleases the staff. If she shows 
a sincere interest in staff members 
and their product, just the interest 
and enthusiasm usually found in any 
team, they will work all the more 
willingly; and staff moraie will be 
high. If the adviser can furnish that 
one percent inspiration, the staff 
doesn’t so much mind the 99 per cent 
perspiration expected of it. 


OTH school and staff expect the 

adviser to be a liaison officer be- 
tween the staff and the faculty. In 
other words, they expect the adviser to 
fit the all-pervasive activity which is 
the yearbook into the machinery of 
the school as a whole. 

By the every nature of her job, the 
adviser is a public relations agent, 
conscious of the local situation, the 
relation of school and community. 
Publications, whether yearbook or 
newspaper, make up a complex acti- 
vity that reaches out into the school, 
the home, the community, touching in 
one way or another many ele- 
ments of life. Knowing her local 
situation helps the adviser to 
solve many problems. What is 
the school administration’s attitude 
toward publications in general and 
the yearbook in particular? Is the 
Student body made up largely of 
commuters, making it hard for staff 
members to give any time after school 
(as all staffs must even when there is 
a class or credit course in yearbook 
production). 

No yearbook can be produced in one 
hour a day, five days a week. Those 
who think it can are doing unreal- 
istic thinking, banking on wand- 
waving and wishful thinking. Per- 
haps the adviser can dc something 
about transportation, suggest and 
help work out driver groups, or get 
mothers to operate a turn-about pick- 
up service; perhaps prevail on school 
authorities to provide later services 
by one or two buses. Is the school 
made up of children from low income 
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homes? Or do they represent a high 
economic ievel, largely professional 
and business executive families? What 
is the attitude of merchants adver- 
tising in school publications? They 
may need to be re-educated, and it 
is up to the adviser to take the lead. 


The adviser is responsible for per- 
petuating the staff, for training, fur- 
nishing a learning-by-doing situ- 
ation for all members of the staff. 
She should see that from the moment 
students come on the staff they learn 
how to do the many things that now 
and later make up their jobs in pro- 
ducing the yearbook. If there is a 
class or credit course, much of the 
teaching as well as the practice can 
go on there. But both must also con- 
tinue in all staff sessions. Staff pro- 
pagation is one of the most important 
of the adviser’s responsibilities, and 
one of the most rewarding, come next 
year! Of course, staff heads are 
taught to share in this responsibility. 

The parent expects the adviser to 
function at all times as a good teach- 
er. As such, she understands the 
parents’ hopes for their children. She 
recognizes the students’ needs, hopes 
and abilities and strives to help them 
satisfy their needs, realize their hopes, 
and develop their abilities. 


Advisers, being the conscientious, 
hard-working, aspiring lot that they 
are, expect much from themselves. 
Not only do they strive constantly to 
improve their publications: They also 
are always seeking means of im- 
proving themselves. In proof of this, 
mark the growth of the great scholas- 
tic press associations, state and na- 
tional; the rapid growth of the critic- 
al services, not only in number of 
these but also of their entries. Note 
the number of workshops, local, re- 
gional and state; the ever-increasing 
number of summer sessions not only 
for advisers but also for their stu- 
dents whom they enroll. Too, there are 
now several textbooks for yearbook 
production. There are a half dozen 
or so specialized magazines for the 
aid of the school press. Even jour- 
nalism textbooks, long and largely de- 
voted to the newspaper as if it were 
the sole scholastic publication, have 
at last got around to including at least 
a single chapter on the yearbook! 


Choose A Career That Counts 


Over 500 four-year college scholar- 
ships are offered annually by the 
National Foundation to interest stu- 
dents in the severely understaffed 
health professions of nursing, oc- 


cupational therapy, physical thera y, 
medical social wcrk and medicine. 

Known as “Health Scholarshi,s” 
they are an integral part of the work 
of the National Foundation which is 
supported by the March of Dinies, 
Paying $500 each year, they are re- 
newable annually for a maximum of 
$2000. They are apportioned gco- 
graphically among the states accord- 
inz to population. Each state offers 
at least one in each of the five fields 
with 25, five in each field, being of- 
fered in the large states. 

Full information about these oppor- 
tunities are usually available in the 
secondary schools, from the National 
Foundation Chapter in the applicant’s 
country (check the local telephone 
directory), or from National Founda- 
tion Health Scholarships, 800 Second 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Completed forms must be in the 
hands of the National Foundation 
Health Scholarships office by April 1, 
1961. 


A total of 350 yearbook and news- 
paper staff members, and approxim- 
ately 75 advisers, from 77 high schools 
in Northwestern Ohio and Southern 
Michigan, attended the Eighth Annual 
High School Yearbook and News- 
paper Workshop at Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University, October 4. 
Featuring the newspaper section for 
the first time, representatives from 50 
high school papers were in attend- 
ance to hear Dr. Jeff Clark, assistant 
professor of journalism, discuss “The 
Student Press’, and attend sessions 
on staff organization, paper con- 
tent, use of art work and photographs, 
and operation of mimeograph for 
publishing the school paper. Repre- 
sentatives of seven yearbook publish- 
ing and cover companies headed spe- 
cial sessions on layout, scheduling, 
theme and cover selection in the year- 
book section. These, plus three other 
companies also provided exhibits and 
conference sessions in the afternoon 
for the yearbook staffs. Three dupli- 
cating companies demonstrated the 
use of the mimeograph for school 
newspapers to those students in ano- 
ther afternoon session. A special fea- 
ture of the workshop was the two-hour 
discussion on “Your Camera, and Pic- 
tures for your Yearbook”, by Ron 
Kremko, technical representative of 
Ansco. The advisers met in a special 
luncheon session for a discussion of 
common problems. Dr. Raymond W. 
Derr, associate professor of journal- 
ism, directed the workshop. Attend- 
ance was limited to five students and 
adviser from each publication in 4 
school. 
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OTHER PLACES 


The March of Books . 
— OTHER IDEAS 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, 





Professor of Education, 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


STATISTICS OF NEWSPAPERS 
AND OTHER PERIODICALS. Paris: 
UNESCO, 70 pp. 


Printed in 1958, this UNESCO pub- 
lication presents tables and sum- 
maries to show the scope of news- 
paper and political publishing in dif- 
ferent countries. It is an excellent 
source of information although, in 
some instances, accuracy is difficult 
to achieve. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE FOREIGN 
PRESS. By John C. Merrill. Baton 
Rouge: Luoisiane State Unievresity 
Press. 394 pp. $5. 

Today there is no single definite, 
authoritative, or comprehensive book 
on the foreign press. 
None has replaced 
the book which Dr. 
Robert W. Desmond 
wrote before World 
War II. To write 
such a book, a scho- 
lar needs more time 


than most men 
have. 
Professor Merrill 


has not attempted 
to write such a 

book. Instead he salneinnes 
has prepared a handbook—and a very 
good handbook at that. It presents a 
general foreign press picture, specific 
press situations, and aids for the stu- 
dent. All will be useful to the begin- 
ner in comparative journalism. 

In fact this book is valuable because 
it does not attempt to tell all there is 
about all the news media in all the 
countries. It gives a good over-all pic- 
ture. What we need now in English 
is a series of books on the press in 
leading countries or continent by con- 
tinent. 

Indeed, despite the assertion by 
Some shallow journalism educators 
that quantative research is the only 
research of merit, we need a national 
or international center for the study 
of comparative journalism. 


Meanwhile, for those who merely 
want an introduction to the foreign 
press, Professor Merrill’s book is an 
excel'ent handbook. For those who 
more than he offers, his book 
stimulating introduction. 
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EUROPE CALLING. By Edward E. 
Barsness. New York: Exposition Press. 
311 pp. $4. 

Edward E. Barseness, a Minnesota 
newspaperman, herein presents a tour 
of Europe for the man or woman who 
can’t go there. He gives touches of 
geographic and historic information. 
An information book, Europe Calling 
appeals more to adults than to teen- 
agers. 


THE COMMUNIST WORLD AND 
OURS. By Walter Lippman. Boston: 
Little, Brown. 56 pp. $2. 

Walter Lippmann, distinguished 
columnist, went to Russia last fall. 
He interviewed Krushchev. Then he 
wrote four sydicated articles. These 
with additional comments constitute 
this book. 

The columnist sums his conclusions 
up thus: “What the doctor would 
order for our people is that they re- 
lax their fears in order to fortify and 
clarify their purposes.” 

Communists are not “ten feet tall,” 
Lippman says. He offers other sound 
advice worthy of public consideration. 
There are many long books that 
should be shorter. Here is a short one 
which justifiably might be longer. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS. By 

Alexander L. George. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson. 287 pp. 
Propaganda Analysis is subtitled a 
study of inferences made from Nazi 
propaganda in World War II. There 
are four sections: propaganda ana- 
lysis and the study of action, pro- 
paganda analysis and the study of 
communication, methodology and ap- 
plications, validation of inferences. 


FCC propagaada analysts were re- 
markably successful in their infer- 
ences. To be sure, the evidence is 
inconclusive. At the same time it is 
probable that refined methods may 
enable analysts to evaluate propa- 
ganda of varius kinds—if sufficiently 
sustained—to the consequent benefit 
of the public. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH U.S. 
FOREIGN POLICY? By C. L. Sulz- 
berger. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
255 pp. $4.50. 

Something should be done to 
strenghten Amezica’s position in 


world affairs. 


Why? Our foreign 
policy is a failure, according to C. L. 
Sulzberger, New York Times foreign 
correspondent. 

“ess than fifteen years ago we were 
the world’s paramount power,” he 
says. “What do we find today? Every- 
where, or almost everywhere we and 
our principles seem to be on the run.” 

First, he discusses how our foreign 
policies are administered. He de- 
plores the failure to make the best 
use of our outstanding professional 
men in the foreign service. He con- 
demns exporting hacks and hatchet 
men to represent us. 


Sulzberger surveys the _ situation 
chiefly in Europe and Asia. He notes 
the chaos and confusion in the Middle 
East and asks whether we have a de- 
finite foreign policy for this explosive 
region. 

Because world leadership is so im- 
portant, these thoughtful observations 
of a distinguished analyst of foreign 
affairs deserve wide attention. 


ONE LANGUAGE FOR THE 
WORLD. By Mario Pei. New York: 
Devin-Adair. 291 pp. $5. 

What this world needs is one lan- 
guage that everyone uses. How often 
this has been said. How often then 
the speaker or writer has advocated 
his mother tongue. 

Mario Pei does not attempt to solve 
the probiem so simply. In fact he first 
of all presents substantial evidence 
to prove that the world in an age of 
atomic energy and space missiles 
needs one language. 

At the outset he discusses the jig- 
saw puzzle of languages. He notes 
what can and cannot be done with 
each major language. Then he pre- 
sents the immediate needs: political 
and diplomatic, military and com- 
mercial, cultural and scientific. 

Pei then discusses how languages 
have grown, noting attempted solu- 
tions for the problem of a world lan- 
guage—national languages, language 
combinations, modified national lan- 
guages, blends a priori, and a poste- 
riori systems. 

Finally, he urges those who are in- 
terested to do something. For one 
thing, study the problem. Organize 
a study group. Write UNESCO. Uni- 
versal weapons of war can divide us, 
but universal weapons of peace can 
unite us—and a universal language 
could be a weapon of peace. 


TO MOSCOW AND BEYOND. By 
Harrison E. Salisbury. New York: 
Harpe:. 301 p.. $4.95. 

What’s happening in Russia? That’s 
what Salisbury asked himself when he 
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returned to Russia in 1959. He had 
been barred in 1954. With head- 
quarters in Moscow he traveled 30,000 
miles to see how the USSR was 
changing. 

He was well-qualified to ask and 
answer the question. He had been a 
correspondent in Moscow before. He 
spoke Russian. He had won a Pulitzer 
Prize and had an outstanding record 
as a newspaperman. 

Well, Russia is changing. For the 
better—perhaps. Soon it will have to 
contend with Red China and its 
surging population. Then it may hope 
for a friendly West. 

Subtitled “a reporter’s narrative,” 
this book tells about the Russia of 
1960. The people there are better off 
than in the days of the czars. They 
would be better off if they rid them- 
selves of czarist practices carried on 
by communists. 

KHRUSHSCHEV AND THE CENT- 
RAL COMMITTEE SPEAK ON 
EDUCATION. By George S. Counts. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press 66 pp. $2.50. 

Dr. George S. Counts opens this 
slender volume with an essay on “The 
Reconstruction of Soviet Education.” 
It is an introduction to the thesis ap- 
proved by the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communists. It describes 
the Russian document as an author- 
itative and unprecedented statement 
of a totalitarian state. 

The theses cover forty-eight major 
items. Among the principal topics are 
these: the school and the building of 
communism, the secondary school, 
vocational education, secondary spe- 
cialized education. It is doubtful if 
any nation through its dominant 
party has projected such a massive 
program of education. 

Yet the Russians are embarking on 
this vast program at their own peril. 
People who are taught to think about 
some subjects—science, for example, 
may begin to think about other sub- 
jects—freedom, for example. Can the 
monolithic state survive new ideas? 
So far—no empire has. So Russian 
imperialism—the communist brand— 
eventually will disintegrate. 


NASSER’S NEW EGYPT. By Keith 
Wheelock. New York: Praeger. 326 
pp. $6. 

The revolution in Egypt is over. 
The corrupt kingdom has been re- 
placed by a military bureaucracy. But 
Nasser probably is better than any- 
one else in sight at the moment. So 
the author reports in this contribu- 
tion to the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute series of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Wheelock discusses military, agri- 
cultural, social, political, and eco- 
nomic aspects of Nasserism. He de- 
votes one of the eleven chapters to 
the high dam. If Nasser concentrates 
on the grave problems of his own 
country he may achieve greatness, but 
if he stresses his hatred of Israel and 
his hunger for control of the Arab 
world, he will fail. 


NASSER OF EGYPT. By Wilton 
Wynn. Cambridge: Arlington. 213 
pp. $3.95. 

How can the West deal with Nas- 
ser? AP Newsman Wilton Wynn of- 
fers only two choices: “either a per- 
manent occupation on a massive scale, 
or coming to terms with Nasserism.” 

There are no satisfactory sub- 
stitutes, says Wynn. Economic aid? 
Military aid? Technical assistance? 
Cultural cooperation? Better propo- 
ganda? None of these, he says, will 
do the trick. 


Gamal Abdel Nasser, now president 
of the United Arab Republic, is de- 
termined to give dignity to the Arabs’ 
cause. He will accept either Russian 
or American aid to achieve this end, 
but he has his own terms. 

Wynn, an expert on Middle East 
affairs, in this readable yet authorita- 
tive profile tells why Nasser emerged 
as the hero of the Arabs. He also 
tells how Nasser was a young man 
who made good—and now is the best 
hope of the Arabs. 


The European countries, notably 
England and France, would like to 
treat the Arab countries as imperial 
colonies. But the nineteenth century 
is over. The Arabs want independence 
and their place in the sun. 

Left to themselves the Arabs could 
solve their problems—even their con- 
flict with Israel. But Russia wants 
trouble, not peace, so it will foment 
conspiracy and intrigue to dislocate 
Arab economics. 

The West should re-examine its 
policies in the Middle East. The Unit- 
ed States should recall its problems 
as an infant nation. The Arabs as well 
as any other people are entitled to the 
right of self-determination. 


THE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance 
Packard. New York: McKay. 359 pp. 
$4.50. 

The American cast system is 
emerging. Vance Packard doesn’t use 
the word cast, but that’s about what 
he means. In fact he describes the so- 
cial stratification that is making 
America a nation of status seekers. 

Packard presents illuminating evi- 
dence of placing orders in business 
and social circles, churches and col- 


leges. 
striving, nine pressures toward a niore 
rigid society, and implications for the 
future. 


He notes the price of status 


A provocative if not penetrating 
study, Status Seekers has enough so- 
ciological gloss to appeal to popular 
readers. The author’s simple solution 
is to judge people not by brands, 
labels, symbols, and titles, but by 
“their individual worth.” 


THE FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. By 
Robert L. Perkin. New York: Double- 
day. 624 pp. 5.95. 

The main trouble with Perkin’s book 
is this: it’s too interesting to put 
down. It tells about the first hundred 
years of Denver, a dynamic city, and 
the Rocky Mountain News, a dynamic 
newspaper. 

It is difficult to compress the ex- 
citement of a century into twenty- 
three chapters. The photographs add 
interest. So do the quotes and re- 
ferences. Denver is a lively and color- 
ful city. So is this book which tells 
its informal history along with that 
one of its two dynamic newspapers. 


THE NATURAL SCIENCE OF STU- 
PIDITY. By Paul Tabori. New York: 
Chilton. 288 pp. 4.50. 

How stupid can one be? Perhaps 
no one has developed stupidity to the 
nth degree, but many have come close 
to it. In fact too much of our history 
reveals our superlative success in be- 
ing stupid. 

Tabori wisely limits the scope of 
his book. To present a systematic and 
comprehensive study of stupidity, he 
would have to publish something en- 
cyclopedic in scope. The limited evi- 
dence is sufficiently discouraging. 

The twelve-chapter book, for ex- 
ample, devotes a section to family 
trees—especially to branches grafted 
on by fiat. The stupidity of red tape 
is also effectively documented. So 
is the chapter on the stupidity of 
doubt. 

The reporter may read this book to 
his benefit. Certainly he encounters 
stupidity often enough. At times un- 
fortunately stupidity is popular, al- 
thoug there may be times when it 
is not. 


The 1960 graduation issue of Junior 
Hi-Lights, Quincy, Ill., Junior High 
School, a 20-page, 5-column news- 
paper printed on glossy stock, is one 
of the largest, if not the largest, and 
most impressive efforts by a junior 
high school to come to the attention of 
this Association. It was an am- 
bitious project, comprehensive in 
coverage, and well carried out. 
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CERTIFICATE OF MERIT WRITER’S GOAL 


IN 1960 NTA-CSPA JOURNALISM PROJECT 


Y his time next month hundreds 

of local and state winning entries 
in the School Press Project, jointly 
sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, will be 
on their way to New York for na- 
tional judging. As this is read, the 
last interviews are being held, the last 
stories filed, in the efforts of school 
journalists to meet the standards for 
clear, complete and accurate science 
reporting that means a much-desired 
Certificate of Merit. 


A real test of journalistic skills, the 
Project calls for intelligent, respon- 
sible citizenship in the community as 
well as dependable reporting of an 
important problem in medical science 
—two of the prime requisites for a 
good newspaper and newspapermen in 
today’s world. The areas of interest 
for this year’s Project are listed as 
“Careers in Healtth Work in Our Com- 
munity” and “How Our School Fights 

The first calls for legwork outside 
the school, visits to clinics, hospitals, 
health departments, and associations, 
among other places. The second ob- 
viously suggests, if it is adequately 
covered, interviews with school offi- 
cials, nurses, teachers, librarians and 
others inside the school, including fel- 
low students and former tuberculosis 
patients. 


The award-winning entries in the 
Project will have developed this 
source material in feature stories( not 
literary essays), editorials, spot news 
Stories and other ways. Humor, verse, 
and comic strips are not excluded 
from the acceptable ways to present 
the subjects, if they help make the 
story readable and complete. 


The project is being sponsored on 
the local level by the local tuber- 
culosis associations, to which entries 
from these schools are to be sub- 
mitted. These organizations, now in 
the midst of their annual Christmas 
Seal Campaign, are nevertheless hap- 
Py to cooperate in arranging field 
trips, setting up interview, and fur- 
nishing background mate rial for 
Schoo] press staffs. 


Local judging by panels called to- 
gether by the tuberculosis association 
in the community is scheduled for 
early January, after which the qua- 
lityin: entries immediately go on for 
Scrut ny by state and then nation- 
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al panels. All of the panels include 
prominent newspaper people and 
school press advisers as well as educ- 
ators to the staffs of the association. 
The national panel of judges includes 
representatives of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 

The Project is supported by the 
Christmas Seal funds gathered by the 
2500 local TB associations in their an- 
nual Campaign. 


1961 New March Of Dimes 
“Prevent Crippling Diseases’ is the 


theme of the 1961 New March of 
Dimes with January 2-31 the dates for 
the nationwide campaign for fin- 
ancial support. 

The National Foundation, parent 
organization of the March of Dimes, 
is responsible for the leadership and 
support resulting in the long, suc- 
cessful fight against paralytic polio. 

The experience gained there has 
now enabled the Foundation to ex- 
pand its research facilities to attack 
other crippling diseases—birth defects 
and arthritis. It reports that 1 out 
of 16 babies born in the United States 
are afflicted with defects and that 
arthritis and rheumatism, formerly 
believed to affect only older people, are 
now know to seriously cripple young 
children, also. Some eleven million 
Americans are affected by these di- 
seases. Polio still paralyzes thousands 
of Americans each year, and epi- 
demics still occur because millions of 
people are not vaccinated to prevent 
it. 

The help of the school editors is 
solicited in the 1961 campaign in the 
hope they will continued to give the 
March of Dimes the help so generous- 
ly accorded it in the past. 


The Nugget newspaper of Mahanoy 
City High School, and the Leader, of 
the former Mahanoy Township High 
School, both members of the CSPA 
for over 30 years, have been replaced 
in a new jointure high school by the 
Explorer. Miss Stella M. Hinch, for 
29 years Adviser to the Nugget, is now 
Adviser to the new newspaper. When 
she attended the 1960 Convention, one 
of her delegates was the daughter of 
a delegate she brought to the 1930 
Convention. Long a loyal CSPA and 
CSPAA member, Miss Hinch has 
served on many committees, as a Con- 
vention speaker, and was awarded the 
Gold Key in 1954. 


NO TIME OF YEARFORTB. 
Is there ever a right time? Of 


course not. But Christmas, — 


more than any other season, 
should be a time of glowing 
good spirits, health and hap- 
piness. In. the fight against 
TB, it can at least be a time 
of hope—when millions~ of 
healthy Americans take an 
extra moment to help with 
each Christmas Seal they use. 
$ Give that spark of hope 
—and the needed help—by. 
using Christmas Seals. What 
could be more fitting for a 
season of good will to men? 

Answer your Christmas 
Seal letter today. 7. 
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With The Press Associations... 


Lack of space in the previous issue 
made it impossible to carry this 
feature so an effort will be made to 
catch up. The reports on several con- 
ferences were fully appreciated and 
it is hoped the lapse in continuity will 
not be construed as indifference on 
the part of the Editor. 

Wisconsin Chippewa Valley School 
Press Association held its 1lth an- 
nual high school press conference at 
the State College, Eau Claire, Sept. 
29, with an attendance of 400 students 
and Advisers. More than 50 leaders 
and speakers from the school and pro- 
fessional journalistic fields addressed 
or participated in 30 meetings and 
round tables. Dr. Jerome Niosi, As- 
sistant Principal of the New Hyde 
Park, N. Y. Memorial High School and 
District Director of Publications, who 
delivered the luncheon addregs, 
stressed three points that would make 
publications work fun, “an interest- 
ed high school principal, an enthu- 
siastic adviser, and superior students 
for the staff’. Newspapers and year- 
books came in for searching appraisal, 
exhibits of All-American and Medalist 
books and newspapers from the NSPA 
and CSPA files, the 1959 Eastman 
Kodak’s 48 prizewinning prints taken 
by high school students and a Free- 
dom Shrine Display, were added at- 
tractions. Dr. Lee O. Hench, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the WCVSPA, was 
in charge of the program. 


The 26th annual convention of the 
South Dakota High School Press As- 
sociation, held on the campus of the 
State College at Brookings on October 
1 was not only the earliest ever held 
but the largest. The 1959 date was the 
24th of October, typical of many ear- 
lier gatherings but because of conflicts 
with football games and other fall 
activities it was decided to experiment 
with an earlier day. If numbers will 
serve as an argument in favor of the 
early meeting, the 906 students and 
114 Advisers provide an answer. The 
corresponding numbers the previous 
year were 828 and 103. Lester G. Benz, 
Executive Secretary of Quill and 
Scroll, delivered the main address at 
the opening session on “What Can 
You Gain from Work on School Pub- 
lications”. The announcement of con- 
test awards, exhibits, participation in 
round tables and discussions, and a 
barbecue, rounded out the day. The 
latter, served by the Block and Brid- 
dle Club, was prepared in an out-door 
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pit and the record states some 500 
delegates consumed over 340 pounds 
of choice round beef. 

The Illinois State High School Press 
Association’s 40th annual convention 
held at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, on Sept. 16-17, was another ear- 
ly bird this year. Plagued with in- 
clement weather, the usual mid-Nov- 
ember meeting was shifted to see if 
it could be avoided. Nothing was in 
the report about the weather so it can 
be assumed it behaved properly. The 
1959 convention was among the 
largest in ISHSPA history with 930 
delegates from 130 schools in attend- 
ance at 48 divisional meetings. This 
year, there were 850 delegates from 
150 schools and 37 divisional meetings, 
Major speakers were Charles E. Hayes, 
executive editor of Paddock Publica- 
tions, Jay W. Jensen, Head of the 
Journalism Dept. in the U of I Col- 
lege of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, William A. Marsteller, Chicago 
advertising and public relations ex- 
ecutive, and Glenn Hanson, ISHSPA 
Director. 

Mr. Julianna Uphoff, Flora, IIl., re- 
ceived the IATJ Gold Key Award 
for 1960. 

The first general meeting of the 
Suffolk County (N. Y.) Scholastic 
Press Association was held at Brent- 
wood High School on October 27 under 
the direction of Mrs. Helen Smith of 
the host school and Franklin Stern of 
Amityville. A program running from 
1 to 4:25 pm., two major speakers 
from local schools, a news writing 
contest, entertainment, refreshments, 
and a 25c registration fee met all re- 
quirements and gave everyone a hap- 
py afternoon. It is planned to run sim- 
ilar programs two or three times dur- 
ing the school year. 


Earl Wilson, Broadway columnist, 
flew to Ohio State, his Alma Mater, 
to speak on “Confessions of a Column- 
ist” at the 30th Annual Conference 
of the Journalism Association of Ohio 
Schools, October 7 and 8. In general 
meetings, sectionals, workshops, and 
writing competitions, most problems 
were touched upon and many setttled. 
The faculty of the School of Journal- 
ism held open house for all who want- 
ed to talk shop, displays of publica- 
tions were on view, and fourteen Ohio 
newspapers made beautiful trophies 
available for the best writing done at 
the Columbus conference. Miss Sara 











Coming Events 


24-25 Feb.—aAll-Coast Press Clinic, 
Pacific Slope School Press, Unii- 
niversity of Washington Seattle. 


9-11 March—37th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


25 Mar.—Miami Valley High School 
Journalism Association Workshop, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


20 Apr.—17th Annual Press Tourna- 
ment, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


M. Cannon, Mt. Vernon High School, 
and President of the JAOS, who hon- 
ored the CSPA Conventions recently 
with her presence, wrote that she had 
incorporated some of the practices she 
had observed in New York, into the 
program, particularly the Advisers 
gathering in the evening while the 
student editors were having their 
party. 


The 14th annual Journalism Con- 
ference sponsored by the State Col- 
lege at Bemidji, Minn., was held Octo- 
ber 11 with Sanford Griffith, Foreign 
Correspondent, as the principal 
speaker. A special event for students 
was an editorial contest on “The High 
School Student and the National Elec- 
tion”, sponsored by the Bemidji Pio- 
neer. The program was well studded 
with professional newspaper men and 
women from Minneapolis and other 
cities. This was a one-day affair and 
NO REGISTRATION FEE was stressed 
in the invitation. 

SIPA had 39 students and 28 Ad- 
visers at the 6th annual Advisers 
Workshop at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, on October 1. The 
faculty of the Journalism Depart- 
ment, student assistants in workshops, 
and 20 yearbook salesmen operated 
to give whatever advice and assist- 
ance the delegates wanted. SIPA 
charges dues of $4 but it is a school, 
not a publication, fee. Generally, it 
covers both the newspaper and the 
yearbook. SIPA offers its members 
an Advisers Workshop without fee, 
8 copies of “The School Press Editor”, 
a 12-category Best Story Contest, 4 
Spring Convention that drew 400 last 
year, school visits by the directors, 4 
college scholarship program, a Sum- 
mer Workshop in Journalism, and 4 
consultation service for newspapers 
and yearbooks. 
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ADVERTISING 


in 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


by Helen M-E. McCarthy 









OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 





an addition to the growing list of CSPA aids to 
better publications. 

for advertising managers and Advisers to or- 
ganize and prosecute a successful ad campaign 
—what surveys are and how to make them— 
samples of good ads—rate cards 


included is the background of advertising and 
public relations—their relationship to the national 
economy—their role in the publications—their 








































There’s no excuse for errors in spelling, 
punctuation capitalization, titles, terms, 
construction of leads or the technicalities 







of news writing if each staff member has 
a copy of this vest-pocket guide to 
standard writing for school publications. 
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To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. To others — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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d MEMBER SCHOOLS—25c national organizations—their aims and objectives 
e what it provides in careers 
€ NON-MEMBERS —35c 
: For members — 75c. Non-Members — $1. 
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e LONG AWAITED ...... .A NEW PUBLICATION! 
d * e 
‘ Springboard To Journalism 
7 A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 
Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt 
1. (A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 
rs | This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
i- Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
1e people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
t- their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
dS, contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 
ad a sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 
t- ter guide for better papers. 
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37th Annual Contest 


for School Newspapers 
and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given for publications 
receiving Medalist, First, Second and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable Advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 


with similar publications on a Nation-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS—All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 
achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical competition 
(Certificates), and the Cartoon Contest (Origincl, auto- 


graphed cartoons), in specific fields of endeavor. 


DEADLINES: 


Newspapers Magazines 
DECEMBER 10, 1960 JANUARY 14, 1961 


All Types Elementary School Publications 
JANUARY 10, 1961 


(Circulars were mailed to ali schools on October 17, 1960) 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 








